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TRAVELS, LIFE, AND LITERATURE. 





SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

** NAPLEs is, as a city, the most pleasant 
capital I have yet seen; and next to it, 
Florence. Of London it is not necessary 
to say here what I think ; it would add to 
my enemies when there is no occasion— 
and I have already more than enough. 
But I may say, that when young I never 
approached it without horror, and never 
left it without delight. I had an uncle ; 
(the only uncle I ever remember; ) he lived 
to seventy—the most cheerful and amia- 
bie country gentleman whom imagination 
can form—a perfect sportsman, the best 
rider of his day, who, when he could no 
longer follow the severer chase of the fox, 
rode after his beagles with admirable skill 
till within three weeks of his death, but 
caught a cold in his vocation, in a severe 
wintry day, which brought him to his 
grave: he had been a member of the 
Middle Temple after he left college, and 
kept all his terms, and he was accustom- 
ed to say, that when he had mounted 
Shooter’s Hill, and saw black London in 
the smoke beneath him, he grew sick, his 
heart sunk, and his spirits never rose 
again, till, having mounted the other steep 
ot the same hill, he could look back, and 
laugh his leave of it! Yet he did not 
love mere solitude ; he was the most live- 
ly and talkative companion whom I have 
ever known—of infinite humour, and some 
wit. ’ 

‘*T remember London such as_ it was 
when Miss Bumey’s Cecelia came out, 
and such as she describes it in that novel; 
when the great public entertainment of 
the season was Ranelagh, to which no 
equal substitute has ever succeeded— 
when the town was beginning to be very 
ridiculous with a thousand follies—when 
the East Indians and West Indians were, 
by their glitter, driving all the old fami- 
lies out of society: but when still they 
thought it necessary to perch upon landed 
property in England, and re-issue from it. 
The modem dazzlers are content to issue 
directly from the alley. (Indeed, stock- 
jobbing is now a principal employ of eve- 
ry great city in Europe ;—and even the 
small city of Geneva occupies itself with 
little else.) I need not dwell on the evil 
or the meanness of this species of gam- 
bling, which does not add an atom to the 
wealth of nations, but only transfers from 
one to another, by a system of habitual 
chicaneries. I remember English socie- 
ty thus almost turned topsy-turvy : scarce 
a name that now flourishes in fashion had 
then been even heard of.” 

[Sir Egerton is no lover of the Beau 
Mond of modern London. Towards the 





conclusion of his book, we have him thus 
denouncing it pleno ore.] 

*« To define or analyse of what that lit- 
tle world consists is an utter impossibili- 
ty. Its materials are so heterogeneous, 
whimsical, and irregular, that the very 
suspicion of its existence by any fixed 
principle is absurd. We know what it 
affects: it affects to consist of persons of 
the highest rank, birth, and wealth, who 
therefore are entitled to give the ton by 


that he can give his daughter fifty or sixt 
thousand pounds, a distressed duke will 
not hesitate to marry her 

“As, therefore, there is nothing in 
meanness of birth, manners, oecupation, 
and character, which will keep a man out 
of leading society, he who is the greatest 
intriguer, and has the strongest stimulus 
to undergo the pain of servility, and va- 
rious other disagreeable and degrading sa- 
crifices, is the best qualified, and most 


the elegance of their manners, accom-|likely to succeed, as an aspirant in the 
plishments, and habits. But, in fact, all | circles of fashion. There must always be 
who are acquainted in the world, can |a certain sprinkling of title and rank ; but 
prove that it does not answer any one of | these are easily had among the more fri- 
these ingredients. It has, perhaps, some | volous and trifling members of the very 
persons of the higher titles of nobility | multiplied modern and mongrel nobility ; 
mixed up with it; but these very sparing- | and there will always be some stray fools 
ly ; and even then almost always of equi- | from the highest, to disgrace their cast. 
vocal origin and character; and, without; ‘‘ The low aspirants, though best quali- 
exception, of frivolous minds; all the rest! fied to succeed finally, will not gain a 
are the bubbles of forward and usurping bloodless victory. It must be a task of 
vanity, blown up by foolish arrogance and long perseverance, and many rubs and 
an unfeeling desire of distinction, harden-| wounds. He must patiently, and with 
ed in its outset to all rebuffs. | apparent indifference, endure a long series 
“The little puffed-up parties, which|of provocation and insults; he must be 
throw round themselves such a myste- | obsequious, active, profuse, ostentatious, 
rious consequence, and obtain such an un- a slave to forms and etiquettes, reserved, 
bounded influence over the light-headed | mysterious, cunning, affected, and false. 
multitude, who stare and wonder without | A long service of this kind will at length 
examining, do not gain their superiority accustom those to him on whom he has 
without a great deal of finesse, manage- fixed himself; they wil! then submit, part- 
ment, and intrigue. They have their pet-|ly by habit, and partly by necessity, to 
ty cabinets, in which they exercise as have him among them on terms of nearer 
much diplomacy, mean contrivance, and | equality. From that day he shares the in- 
duplicity, as the politicians who govern | fluence of the cast over the uninitiated ; 
states. They also call in the aid of poli- | and his tyranny is exercised in proportion 
tical faction; which, in return, while it | to the cost of his power. 
despises them, calls on them for its own| ‘‘ Almost all the great families, at least 
purposes. I have heard ofa silly countess | all the manly and dignified members of 
thus made the head, that she might draw | t1zem—all persons of true genius or talent 
in the young, the light, the vain, and the —all who are engaged in sclid occupa- 
weak. 'tion—all who are employed in matters of 
‘There is, probably, no capital in the | state or legislation—all pursuing grave li- 
world where all this has been so much | terature—all seriously addicted to grave 
played off as in London; and there are | and honourable professions—keep aloof 
many reasons for it, arising from its ex- | from these most contemptible trickeries of 
traordinary size, its mixed manners, and distinction. Temporary recruits are some- 
still more mixed population. Nowhere | times found from weak young men of good 
else is wealth so suddenly acquired ; does | provincial families, with good fortunes : 
it fluctuate so much; or has it so much in-! but they almost always retire in disgust 
fluence: nowhere else are ranks so little | after the first vanities of youth are over ; 
marked, and men s0 little traced and con- | sometimes, perhaps, with the inalienable 
trasted from one situation to another.—|incumbrance of a cast-off Lady Betty, or 
Even he who attends his warehouse or | Lady Jane, who has outstood the market 
retail shop in Wapping, of a morning, | among her titled companions. _ ' 
ives a splendid dinner or assembly, in a| “It is true, that there are little wits 
a house, in a western square ofan eve-|and poetasters, who join themselves to 
ning, or drives out ina beautiful equi- | these societies ; and who think that what 
page, with all its due accompaniments of they say and write, is to have a great addi. 
servants and horses, without a suspicion tional value because they have been so ad- 
that he is the same person. Money will mitted. And so it will have among those 
do every thing; the extreme vulgarity of | coteries, and this too will be extended a 
his language and ideas, which cannot be little beyond themselves ; but it is all 
shaken off, will be passed quite unnoticed hollow, as themselves are, and will soon 














‘in the highest company ; andif it isthought|die, and be forgotten. I wonder these 
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men have not too much pride, thus to be 
made tools of, and treated like mounte- 
banks or conjurors 


“Though money will do every thing in 
England as to introduction and respect 1 
society, it will not do it without the aid of 
a forward, intruding, unfeeling temper, 
and a great deal of arrogance, vanity, and 
pretension. ‘To make it all a jumble of 
contradictions, aristocratical pride and in- 
solence prevails at present more than 
ever; but while it is thus offensive to the 
meek and unpretending, it submits with 
incredible meanness to upstart riches and 
brass-faced intriguing adventurers ; so 
that society at once incurs the opposite 
evils of aristocratic pride, new wealth, 
and impudent adventure, without the good 
of any of them. Blackwood, for May, 1825. 





LIFE. 


Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers little known. COWPER. 





ir was a cold, damp night in the early 
part of spring: the chilly, cheerless wea- 
ther had its effect on my feelings ; and I 
was silently meditating on the gloomy and 
desolate prospect around. It seemed to 
mé that man was made for suffering : from 
the cradle to the grave was but one con- 
tinued scene of misery. Even if some 
bright hours illumine the darkness, they 
serve only to exhibit in bitter contrast the 
awful shade of the rest. The youth who 
commences his career with the most glad- 
some anticipations, too soon discovers his 
fatal error. If he seeks fame or glory, 
obscurity and penury palsy his efforts ; and 
the blossoms of his genius are nipped in 
the bud. If the spivit of poetry inspires 
him, he is destined to pine neglected; 
while his warm feelings and acute sensi- 
bilities make him doubly susceptible of 
the world’s unkindness. If his heart sighs 
for domestic happiness, the sweet illusion 
flies before him, and he soon finds that it 
is but an ideal fancy, not to be realized by 
earth-born mortals. Thus, whatever be 
the object of his pursuit, he is doomed to 
disappointment and anguish. Why, why 
is it so? Why is human bliss so transient, 
so evanescent, and human wretchedness 
so lasting and deep-felt? Is that Being 
just or wise, who thus ordains? 

These mournful reflections at length 
ceased; I fell into a deep sleep, and the 
following vision was presented to my 
mind. I thought I stood ina strange place, 
upon ahighrock. Below me rolled a wide 
and deep river, which was covered with 
a countless number of little vessels, all of 
which were steering one course, and all 
seemed to sail with the same degree of 
rapidity. Buta short distance from where 
I stood, the current was divided by a high 
and overhanging cliff, which continued to 
form an impassable barrier, as far as the 
eye could reach. The two channels thus 


formed were as different as can be con- | 


ceived. One was Straight, narrow, and 
to all appearance barren of pleasure or 
hope ; the other broad, agreeably winding. 
with its banks covered with innumerable 


flowers of the most fragrant kinds, groves 
of spices, and beautiful birds chanting me- 
lodious songs the livelong day. Some 
vessels, I beheld, sailed directly into the 
narrow passage, and kept their onward 
course, without hesitation or deviation. 
Others strained every nerve to gain the 
broad and inviting stream; while yet 
others appeared to drop quietly into it, 
without the least exertion on their part, 
and sometimes, I imagined, casting their 
eyes wistfully towards the other channel. 
But what was the most mysterious circum- 
stance to me was, that many who had en- 
tered the wide passage suddenly changed 
their course, and slowly and laboriously 
returned to the point of division, and then 
| passed into the other passage, and moved 
|steadily along: but none who entered the 
‘narrow channel, either at first or after- 
/wards, ever looked back, or hesitated. 


| I cast my eye round for an explanation 
lof this pageantry. A venerable old man 
approached, and addressed me as follows: 
|‘ Mortal! thou hast this night dared to 
doubt the justice and wisdom of the su- 
preme Being; that justice and wisdom 
which thou canst ne more understand than 
thou couldst wield the least of his thun- 
derbolts. When thou seekest thy pillow, 
‘humble thyself before him, and ask for- 
'giveness. Know that this life is not de- 
‘signed for a state of happiness: man was 
| created for a nobler, better purpose. This 
| frail, fleeting, and transitory existence is 
but a probationary moment to an eternity : 
‘it isa moment in which the endless doom 
of man’s immortal spirit must be decided. 
‘You see before you an emblem of your 
| present situation That is the sea of life: 
‘you behold, there, the broad, alluring 
| wave, which rolls on with its victims, si- 
ilently, but swiftly, till the flowers disap- 
pear, the enchanting music of the birds is 
| passed, and the bright and beautiful scenes 
fade into darkness and desolation ; and at 
, last conducts them to the gulf of imperish- 
able misery. And opposite is the straight 
and narrow channel, 





Along whose cheerless banks the bark must pass, 
Which hopes to reach the land of peace at last. 
Yet think not that those who choose this 
difficult course find it destitute of pleasure 
and delight. No: their way, as they ad- 
vance, becomes less rugged and barren; 
innocence gives to their bosoms a tranquil, 
contented bliss ; and the eye of faith, that 
dissolves the gloom, and pierces the dis- 
tance, discovers to them a pure and holy 
land, where the blessed felicity and beati- 
tude of heaven awaits them, and where 
God’s own presence and communion will 
glad their swelling souls. 

*‘ Remember this lesson: and let its in- 
fluence glow in all your actions. Fare- 
well! Be wise, and the dew of the morn- 
ing will shed its balm upon your heart, 
‘and the mellow moonlight of the evening 
soften the sorrows and cares of your life.’ 

As I turned to receive his benediction, 
the shadows of slumber left my eyelids, 
and the realities of mortal being recurred 
to my mind. QUIDAM. 








COMMON-SENSE MAN. 
The following pertinent remarks are extracted | 
from an article headed ‘* The Lay Monastery,” 
in the U. S. Literary Gazette, for June 1, 1525, 
Ir is a position laid down by many writers 
on education, that nothing but nature can 
fit a man for ‘“‘learning ;”’ and that without 
a peculiar temperament for the pursuits ‘ 
he engages in, application, however close 
and long continued, is to no purpose.— 
But this is an opinion which bears too 
closely upon human happiness to be em- 
braced without some limitation. Itseems 
to give countenance to the idea, that we 
should cherish some one mental power to 
the neglect of all the rest—an idea har- 
monizing well with our inclinations and 
our indolence: when, at the same time, 
we know that system of education to 
be alone perfect, which developes and 
cherishes equally every faculty of the 
mind, giving light, and life, and vigour to 
all. And it is here that we may mark the ; 
first characteristic of the common-sense 
man. Though he has not the superiority 
of one intellectual faculty, which we call 
genius, yet there is within his mind that 
beautiful proportion and exact balance of 
its powers, which, from their several re- 
lations, produce a harmonious whole.— 
This fits him for the business of life, and 
for its enjoyment; for keeping up that 
just equipoise of his passive impressions 
and active principles, which will keep his 
sympathies from ending in feeling. 

The common-sense man isa deliberate. 
thinking man; grown cautious from his 
treasured wisdom in human affairs—al- 
ways consistent with himself, and true to 
his own character. The world is full of 
those who are precipitate in forming their 
opinions, and equally precipitate in chang- 
ing them. Soemphatically are they the 
creatures of circumstances, that we have 
no evidence of their being to-morrow 
' what we have found them to be to-day. 
But the common-sense man forms his opi- 
}nions with a cool, discriminating judg- 
ment, and when once embraced, keeps 
them with a saving faith. He has direct- 
}ed his mind to those practical pursuits 
which have so wide a bearing upon the 
state of society, and with a cautious pru- 
dence has treasured up facts for his future 
benefit. He has done good to- society 
both from speculation and from action.— 
His theories rest upon facts, and their 
truth is known by their practical applica- 
tion. This constitutes the useful virtue 
of human prudence. When a man spe- 
culates upon the future circumstances of 
the world, and gives us tidings of what 
will be from what has already been, he 
must have closely studied human affairs. 
lest future realities should contradict his 
prophecy. And if he has turned faith- 
fully over the volumes of nature, and has 
grown wise from the study of what he 
there found, we have a well-grounded as- 
surance that whatever he shall say con 
cerning things to be hereafter, in reason- 
ing from present circumstances, will be 
at least an approximation to the truth. 

{t is an objection to the exclusive an 
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devoted study of a favourite profession, 
that it limits those wide and liberal views 
of mankind and of worldly doings, which 
the mind should be led to embrace, and 
brings men to think that every thing of 
public utility may be traced to their own 
pursuits. But the experience of the com- 
mon-sense’man is continually widening 
the field of his views, and giving liberali- 
ty to his opinions. 

The common-sense man, then, is one 
who is really experienced in human ways, 
and who knows how to apply his know- 
ledge to the increase of human happiness. 
Nor is this all. He is active in the right 
exercise of that power which one indivi- 
dual has over the happiness of many—go- 
ing out into the busy world—engaging 
cheerfully in the cares and enjoyments of 
life—mingling with society—speaking in 

ood faith the thoughts of a good mind 
| ane of us have time and opportunity to 
form our own opinions of men and things. 
We take them, and we must take them, 
from others ; and we reverence the cha- 
racter of the common-sense man in so rea- 
dily embracing his, and in doing as he 
has done. Thus, in the credit of his opi- 
nions, and the imitation of his actions, we 
see his influence upon society. The vir- 
tue of a good name has given reputation 
to his thoughts and actions—the excel- 
lence of a good character has led men to 
honour and to imitate them. Has he en- 
joyed life well? He has shown us the 
means of that enjoyment existing in well- 
regulated feelings and affections. Has he 
prospered in the world? He has shown 
us, in his honourable precepts and honest 
dealings, the way of that prosperity. 





COUNT ST. GERMAIN. 
From the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis. 


** But I had forgotten to mention a re- 
markable personage, whom I saw almost 
every day, for more than six months before 
the departure of my father; this was the 
famous Charlatan, the Count St. Germain. 
He had then the appearance of not more 
than forty-five years old, though by the 
testimony of people who had seen him 
thirty or thirty-five years before, it ap- 
pears certain that he wasa great deal 
older; he was somewhat below the mid- 
dle size, well made, and active in his gait ; 
his hair was black, his complexion dark, 
his face expressive of talent, and his fea- 
tures regular. He spoke French elegant- 
ly, and without any accent, and likewise 
the English, Italian, Portuguese, and Spa- 
nish. He wasanexcellent musician, and 
could accompany any song on the harpsi- 
chord extempore, and with a perfection 
which astonished Philidor, as much as his 
style of preluding. He was well acquaint- 
ed with physics, and wasa very great 
chymist. My father, who was well qua- 
lified to judge, was a great admirer of his 
abilities in this way. He painted in oil 
colours, not, as has been said, in the finest 
style, but very well: he had discovered a 
secret respecting colours, which was real- 
ly wonderful, and which gave an extraor- 


dinary effect to his pictures ; he painted 
historical subjects in the grand style, and 
never failed to ornament the draperies of 
women with precious stones: he then 
employed his colours in painting these or- 
naments, and his emeralds, sapphires, ru- 
bies, &c. had all the brightness and the 
glancing brilliancy of the precious stones 
they imitated. Latour, Vouloo, and oth- 
er painters went to see these paintings, 
and admired extremely the surprising ef- 
fect of these dazzling colours, which, 
however, had the disagreeable effects not 
only of throwing the figure into shade, 
but of destroying, by their truth, all the 
illusion of the picture. Notwithstanding, 
in the ornamental style, these colours 
might have been happily employed; but 
M. de Saint Germain never would con- 
sent to give up the secret. M. de Saint 
Germain’s conversation was amusing and 
instructive ; he had travelled much, and 
he knew all the details of modern history 
with such precision, that he has been 
said to have spoken of the oldest persons 
as if he had lived among them; but I 
have never heard him speak in this way. 
He seemed to have the best principles : he 
fulfilled all the external duties of religion, 
he was extremely charitable—and all 
agreed in allowing that his morals were 
perfectly pure. All was grave and moral 
in his behaviour and in his discourse ; yet 
it must be confessed, that this man, so sin- 
gular for his talents, and the extent of his 
knowledge, and for all that can secure 
personal consideration—learning, elegant 
and imposing manners, exemplary beha- 
viour, riches, and benificence—this man 
was, nevertheless, an impostor, or at all 
events, a person who had made himself 
eminent by the possession of some secrets 
known fs to himself, which had, un- 
questionably, procured him a robuster 
health and longer life than are usually al- 
lotted to man. I confess I am persuaded, 
and my father believed it firmly, that M. 
de Saint Germain, who seemed not above 
forty-five, was, in reality, at least ninety. 
If men did not abuse all the gifts of nature 
they would generally reach a much great- 
er age, of which we still see some exam- 
ples: if they did not yield to their pas- 
sions, and their intemperance, the age of 
man would be, perhaps, a hundred ; and 
very old age, a hundred and fifty ora hun- 
dred and sixty. In this case, at ninety a 
man would have the vigour of one of forty- 
five or fifty; my supposition, therefore, 
with regard to M. de Saint Germain, is 
by no means unreasonable ; and if we ad- 
mit farther, that he had discovered, by 
means of chemistry, the composition of 
some potion peculiarly adapted to his con- 
stitution; and we may suppose also, with- 
out believing in the philosopher’s stone, 
that he was much older than the age 
which I have assigned him. M. de Saint 
Germain, during the first four months of 
our acquaintance, not only never spoke 
extravagantly, but never even uttered a 
single uncommon phrase; and he had 
something so grave and so respectable in 





his demeanour and appearance, that.my 


mother never durst venture to question 
him relative to the singularities ascribed 
tohim. At last, one evening, after he 
had accompanied me by ear in several 
Italian airs, he told me that in four or five 
years I should have a fine voice, adding, 
‘and when you are seventeen or eighteen, 
should you not like to stop at that age, at 
least for a number of years?”’ I replied 
that I should be charmed to do so.— 
“Well,” said he, I promise you it shall 
be so ;”’ and immediately he changed the 
conversation. 

‘* These few words encouraged my mo- 
ther, who, in an instant afterwards, asked 
him if Germany was really his native 
country. He shook his head with a mys- 
terious air, and heaving a deep sigh, “ all 
that I can tell you of my birth,” replied 
he, “‘is, that at seven years old I was 
wandering about the woods with my go- 
vernor, and that a reward was set upon 
my head!” These words made me shud- 
der, for I never doubted the sincerity of 
this important communication. ‘“ The 
evening before my flight,” continued he, 
“my mother, whom I never more was to 
behold, fastened her portrait upon my 
arm’? ‘Oh Heaven!” cried I.—Upon 
hearing this exclamation, M. de Saint 
Germain looked at me, and seemed to be 
touched on seeing my eyes filled with 
tears. ‘I willshow it you,” he continu- 
ed; and at these words, he bared his arm, 
and undid a bracelet admirably painted 
in enamel, and representing a very hand- 
some woman. I contemplated this portrait 
with the most lively emotion. M. de St. 
Germain said no more, and changed the 
conversation. When he was gone, I was 
extremely grieved to hear my mother ridi- 
cule his proscription, and the queen his 
mother ; for the price set upon his head, 
at the age of seven, and his flight into 
the woods with his governor, all led us to 
believe him the son of a dethroned sove- 
reign. I believed, and I wished to be- 
lieve a romance of so extraordinary a kind, 
so that the pleasantries of my mother on 
the subject shocked me extremely. Af- 
ter that day, M. de Saint Germain said 
nothing remarkable in his travels. He 
gave me, perpetually, excellent sweet- 
meats in the shape of fruits, which he as- 
sured me he made himself: and of all his 
talents, this was not the one I esteemed 
the least. He gave me also a box for bon- 
bons, of a singular kind, of which he had 
himself made the lid. The box was of 
tortoise-shell, and very large ; the top was 
ornamented with an agate in composition, 
much smaller than the lid—On placing 
the lid before the fire amoment, the agate 
was no longer seen, but in its place wasa 
stag miniature, resembling a shepher- 
dess holding a basket of flowers; the fi- 
gure remained until the heat was again 
applied to the box, and then the agate re- 
appeared and hid it as before. This 
would bea pretty method of concealing a 
portrait. I have since invented a com- 

osition with which I can make a perfect 
imitation of all sorts of pebbles, and even 











of transparent agates; that invention has 
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led me to guess at the artifice of M. de 
St. Germain’s box. 

“To find what relates to this extraor- 
dinary person, I must add, that fifteen or 
sixteen years after, in a journey to Sien- 
na, in Italy, I learnt that he had lived in 
that city, and that he was not thought to be 
more than 50 years old. Sixteen or seven- 
teen years after that, being at Holstein, I 
learnt from the Prince of Hesse, brother- 
in-law of the King of Denmark, and fa- 
thersin-law of the Prince Royal, now on 
the throne, that M. de Saint Germain had 
died in his palace six months before my 
arrival in the country. The Prince had 
the politeness to answer all my questions 
relative to this remarkable personage ; he 
said that he had neither the appearance 
of infirmity nor old age at the time of his 
death, but that he appeared to be worn 
away by some insurmountable grief. The 
Prince had given him apartments in his 
palace, and made chymical experiments 
with him. M. de Saint Germain had ar- 
rived in Holstein without any appear- 
ance of poverty, but without attendance, 
and without any show of splendour. He 
had still preserved some fine diamonds.— 
He died of a consumption, and was seized 
before dying with unspeakable terrors— 
Which éven affected his reason, which 
two months before his death, was com- 
pletely disordered ; and every part of his 
conduct proved him to be suffering all the 
fearful agonies of a troubled conscience. 
I was extremely grieved at this recital, 
for 1 had always preserved a strong inte- 
rest in this singular personage.” 








For the American Atheneum. 

“]T FORGOT,” 
Is an excuse commonly received, and as current 
as a bank note, and accepted as payment : where- 
_.a8 neither the excuse nor the note has any intrinsic 
value—the former being given without any regard 
to truth, and the latter, too often, without any 
expectation of being finally realized. This is an 
evil which ought to be eradicated. To forget, is 
simply not to remember; now, in the name of 
common sense, how can a thing be forgot which 
was everknown? To remember, is to treasure up in 
the mind. How can it be said that any thing is 
treasured, or laid up, or, as our Eastern brethren 
have it, “ stored,’ which is not valued? Or, to 
tise a common expression, “ comes in at one ear, 
and goes out at the other?” A bad memory is 
not such a common disease as is generally ima- 
gined. Why have creditors better memories than 
debtors? Dr. Franklin, whose name in sincerity 
I revere, says they have ; (I use the word says in 
the present tense, because his name ever lives ;) 
but I believe in this case he was mistaken, or 
rather he mistook; for creditors, as men, have 
not naturally better memories than debtors. But 
the truth is, they remember because they do not 
choose to forget; that is, the circumstance is frea- 
sured. 

I have said this is an evil which oucht to be era- 
dicated.— What is the evil?) The receiving as an 
excuse “I Foxcor.” Children offer it as pay- 
ment to their parents or guardians, for every debt 
of obedience they owe, andit is received as such, 
and a full acquittance given ; while the truth is. 
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| that nine times out of ten, in all probability, the 


order or injunction was not forgotten, but disre- 
garded—* went in at one ear, and came out at the 
other,’’ as worthless ; and finding the excuse “ f 
forgot’ pass so current, it is repeated till it be- 
comes habitual; and thus a falsehood is added— 
so that instead of admitting it as an excuse, it isa 
crime in itself. 

Children who, in general, have no care upon 
their minds—no anxious thoughts how they are 
to be provided for ; but who, like the lilies of the 
field, are clothed without either toiling or spin- 
ning, as far as respects themselves ; not having 
even the moral responsibility of answering for 
their actions as to right or wrong ; and, in fact, 
have nothing to do but as they are bid, are guilty 
of disobedience ; (the greatest crime of which a 
child can be guilty of,) in not doing what they 
are ordered ;—and if the excuse is “I forgot,” 
it either adds falsehood, or proves negligence and 
nonattention to the injunction. To accept « 
falsehood as an excuse, is to encourage it—and 
falsehood in youth creates perfidy in old age. 

If those who have the care of youth would see 
this in its true light, and punish for the excuse of- 
fered, instead of rewarding, by receiving that as 
current which is in reality worthless, the proba- 
bility is, that in another generation “I forgot” 
would not be received as an excuse for broken 
promises; more punctuality would be observed ; 
man’s word more relied on, and much time sav- 
ed, and expectancy not deceived, by being offer- 
ed ‘I forgot,” instead of a fulfilment of the en- 
gagement. M—vy. 





For the American Atheneum. 
COURTSHIP. 

I cannot, for my own part, divine how 
poor lovers get through with all the diffi- 
culties they have to encounter in their 
progress to the hearts of the fair. The 
Hesperian fruit is so guarded—so many 
Hydra-headed monsters start up in the 
way, that it appears to me, they must have 
nerves of iron, and invincible courage to 
persevere in their undertakings. 

Though supposed to possess a competent 
share of “‘modest assurance” myself, I 
am convinced, could the dear torments 
know how my heart has quailed and 
shrunk within me upon entering their au- 
gust presence, they would give me credit 
for much resolution, and do what they 
could to alleviate my sufferings. 

There is the appalling fear that your 
visit may not be well-timed—there is the 
ceremonious civility of the father—the 
negative demeanour of the mother—the 
suppressed tittering of the sister—the quiz- 
zical face of the brother—there sits the 
sagacious aunt, or more sagacious grand- 
mother, with spectacled nose, over which 
the eyes glance portentous—there too, the 
uncle, worldly-wise ; or grandpapa, for- 
midable in experienced sayings. Ne- 
phews, and neices, and cousins, ‘‘ in long 
array a numerous host” arise to your per- 
turbed imagination ; not to please the least 
of which is death to your hopes. 

Then there is the rival, (odious name, ) 
with whom you may despair or disdain to 
enter into competition; on whom the 
surmmy smile of the contested fair falls ra- 











diant, lighting his face with triumph, 
while you are doomed to the averted as- 
pect, or the uninterrogating monosyllabic 
conversation. Perhaps your generous bo- 
som scorns to be made subject to the ha~ 
rassing, debasing feeling of jealousy, or to 
entertain ill will against one whose only 
offence is atoo close agreement of opinion 
and taste with yourself, and in preference 
you are induced to relinquish the prize— 
to abandon the presence of the loved one. 

Next comes the chance of cautious sug- 
gestions from some too friendly quarter ; 
and misrepresentation defeats your hopes, 
or prejudice places insurmountable bar- 
riers im your way. Misunderstandings 
from maiden delicacy, on the one side ;— 
and diffidence (say not pride) on the 
other, often defeat the first efforts of open- 
ing love. Assumed boldness, or fancied 
neglect—the necessity of disguise, or the 
fear of premature disclosure, and the 
thousand doubts and uncertainties to 
which these give rise, keep the heart in a 
sad state of agitation and embarrasment. 

Much depends upon the peculiar cast 
of mind of her on whom your attention is 


fixed; if light and unsteady, you, of 


course, soon tur away even from perfect 
beauty; but perhaps your charmer, whose 
character is in fact inestimable, has pic- 
tured to herself some high-wrought image 
of perfection—some ivory statue of her 
own exquisite workmanship has possession 
of her fancy, and experience has not yet 
taught her it can never breathe into exis- 
tence: not yet suggested that the human 
may form ideas of excellence humanity can 
never attain to, and that the imperfect 
should allow for mmperfection. Descrip- 
tions of character drawn from some well 
approved novel are adopted as models ;— 
some fanciful Maria Porter, or Maturin, 
has delighted theiz beau ideal, and the hu- 
mility of self-knowledge shrinks from the 
high standard. 

Ihe imagination having taken this turn, 
though it apes the appearance of prudence, 
caution, and sagacity, it betrays us into 
many errors. The formality and external 
correctness of some acquaintance serves 
well to awaken the idea of a Sir Charles 
Grandison ; and the block fairly fixed, is 
robed with Richardson’s best applause.— 
Duiness passes for reflection, timidity for 
magnanimity, sobriety for piety, a want 
of spirit for good temper; while the ac- 
complishments in which Richardson’s he- 
ro, in fact, excelled—the polish forming 
the external finish so the character, often 
awakes the suspicion of lightness or su- 
perficiality : “all is not gold that glitters,”’ 
is a favourite maxim ; true, indeed, but I 
answer, gold always glitters. 

The happiness of domestic life will de- 
pend chiefly upon the qualities of good 
humour, good sense, honourable, warm, 
and benevolent feelings, aided and secur- 
ed by elevated views, and fixed princi- 
ples; together with delicacy, and refine- 
ment of thought and manner; if to these 
are superadded talents and information, I 
know not the person who ought to ask for 
more. 
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There remains to mention another grand 
obstacle to the success of the lover, re- 
sulting from female delicacy, and the 
cares and troubles of a married state : and 
here I should be tempted to exclaim, with 
the French enthusiast, ‘dear, suffering 
woman! let us recompense thee for all 
thou sustainest, as far as is within our 
power, by rendering thy person sacred.” 
But the content of celibacy is selfish, and 
its condition solitary and austere: there 
is more true delight in one hour’s inter- 
change of kind affections, and refined and 
devoted love, than in an age of unmar- 
ried existence. A BACHELOR. 





For the American Athenaeum. 
NUPTIAL SONG. 


O blest is the festival hallowed by duty, 
The banquet which Hymen and Cupid supply, 
The goblet which borrows new lustre from beauty, 
Its tint from her lip, and its light trom her eye. 
Then join in our revelry, taste of our pleasures, 
For Hymen and Love here in union preside, 
While music awakens her light-footed measures, 
To welcome the cuests, and to honour the bride. 


While a spot in the desert of life is thus blooming, 
And solt sighs of rapture are fanning its bowers ; 
While the sunbeams of mirth are its vistas illaming, 
And bright tears of ecstacy water the lowers— 
O join in our revels, partake of our pleasures, &c. 
Long life to their pleasures, till raptures supernal, 
Immortal as truth, in their bosoms shall rise ; 
For the bliss of true conjugal love is eternal, 
It blossoms on earth but to bloom in the skies— 
Then join in our revelry, taste of our pleasures,&c. 
GILES. 





For the American Atheneum. 
THE ATHEIST. 


Anp art thou gone? and ts thy doom 
Annihilation evermore ? 
Could not RELIGION pierce the gloom 
Which veil’d thy senses o’er ? 
And can it be that there is naught 
In hope of heav’n, or fear of hell? 
And is thy fate, oh! mad’ning thought, 
In darkness evermore to dwell? 
For ever gone! what sad despair 
Dwells in the Atheist’s cheerless doom ; 
No gleam of hope shines from afar, 
To light his passage to the tomb. 
And can it be that man must die, 
And moulder back to earth again ; 
And has the great, all-seeing eye 
Created man to live in vain? 
First mark the Infidel, whose breath 
Of life hangs on a single thread ; 
With fell despair he meets his death, 
With fearful, agonising dread. 
See what unmeaning, horrid glare 
Beams from his sunken, down-cast eye ; 
His gnashing teeth, and frenzied stare, 
Too plainly speak—he fears to die. 
His tortur’d breast, his frantic shriek, 
Which greets thine ear with horrid din, 
Speaks stronger than ten thousand tongues, 
That hell’s consuming fire’s within : 
Then, Atheist, turn to yonder sight, 
Where death’s despoil’d of allits fears, 
Behold that eye, though dim, ’tis bright 
With inspiration’s sacred tear. 
And think’st thou with his parting breath, 
So calmly without fear or strife, 
The Christian thus could smile on death, 
Was there no hope of future life ? 
To that illumin’d, beaming eye, 
Futurity is now unfurl’d ; 
Those pale, yet smiling lips, reply 
‘ There is another—better world.’ 
Through all creation thou wilt see 
‘ A Saviour’s promise written there’— 
Then, heir of immortality, 
Yield not thy soulto dark despair. ALBERT. 





For the American Atheneum. 
LE MOULINET—NO. VI. 
I have done the State some service.... Othello. 


«Tr is not in mortals to command success,”’ 
but it is in the power of every one to de- 
serve it; and when a well-meant endea- 
vour does terminate in a happy result, the 
agent finds a rich recompense for his la- 
bours, in the contemplation of “ the work 
of his hands.” How exquisitely delight- 
ful must have been the feelings of Faust, 
on surveying the first fruits of his glorious 
invention !—of Harvey, on discovering the 
circulation of the blood !—of Newton, 
when the idea of a gravitating principle 
flashed upon his mind like the light of 
Heaven !—of Franklin, on ascertaining 
the nature of lightning !—and of Fulton, 
when he first saw the bosom of the Hud- 
son put into commotion by the power of 
steam ! 

But if these distinguished men (togeth- 
er with many others whose names, like 
theirs, have been immortalised by the suc- 
cess of their labours) had reason to rejoice, 
how much more reason have I, who, with 
less trouble, and in far less time, have pro- 
duced the most astonishing revolution in 
morals, as well as physics! and all effect- 
ed by a trifling little incident, which 
chance or the devil had thrown in my 
way! 3 
“* What great effects from little causes spring !” 

One little month has scarcely elapsed 
since the magic MILL came inte my pos- 
session, and it has already produced a re- 
formation which could never have been 
effected by any other means. Divines 
have preached, lawyers have pleaded, 
physicians prescribed, grand-jurors pre- 
sented, editors scolded, and poets satiriz- 
ed ; but vain were all theirefforts. Eve- 
ry thing continued to jog on in the old 
Knickerbocker way ; and the threatened 
fate of ancient Ninevah would probably 
have soon been ours, had not I stepped 
forth, like another Jonah, and insisted on 
a reformation. 

But as modest merit, like mine, is ever 
sure of being thrown in the shade, while 
pride and prejudice refuse a just acknow- 
ledgement of services rendered, I feel 
compelled, as an act of justice to myself, 
to recapitulate a few of the benefits which 
this London of America has derived from 
the exertions of their very humble servant, 
Water Wir tess, Esquire. I am aware, 
with Plautus, that adoloscentum verecun- 
dum esse decet :* but fools alone will suffer 
diffidence to mar their fortunes, or wither 
their laurels. Therefore will I speak in 
my own behalf, while sapient blockheads 
shall hide their diminished heads, Cre- 
dite Romani scriptores, credite Graci !t 

In the first place, I complained (in my 
way) of the annoyance of steam-boat 
agents or clerks, who have been in the ha- 
bit of way-laying every citizen as he pass- 
es down Broadway, thrusting tickets into 
his hand, and almost pulling him into two 

* It becomes a young man to be modest.—Ep. 


+ Yield, ve Roman, and also ye Greek . ~- 
D. 





parts, for the benefit of the contending 
lines. This had been repeatedly spoken 
of asa nuisance, and no redress was ob- 
tained. But the very next morning after 
my first number appeared, the evil was 
done away with. These gentlemen now 
stand very civilly in Broadway, displaying 
a large label on a pole, communicating the 
name, &c. of the boat for which they are 
soliciting passengers. But no more pull- 
ing and hauling: and I pledge my honour 
that ladies and gentleman may now visit 
the battery, before six o’clock in the mom- 
ing, with perfect safety to the gentle- 
man’s coat and the lady’s feelings. Who 
wiil not exclaim, Vive le Moulinet ! 

In my third number I railed against the 
practice of exhibiting, in the most public 
streets of our city, a drove of manacled 
wretches, on their way from the Bridewell 
tothe Penitentiary I am happy to as- 
sure the reader that the municipal autho- 
rities took the subject into immediate con- 
sideration, even while the sheet was yet 
wet from the press. I am sure such 
must have been the case, as the revolting 
spectacle has not since been repeated.— 
What friend of humanity will not here 
exclaim, Vive le Moulinet! 

In the same number, I convinced eve- 
ry judicious reader of the inutility of gib- 
bets, dungeons, debtors’ jails, whipping- 
posts, branding irons, and the mutilating 
knife. The consequence has been, a de- 
termination of the common council to tear 
down those two unsightly edifices which 
deform the Park, and to confine the gal- 
lows under lock and key, in the corpora- 
tion yard, near the arsenal in Elim-street. 
It is true that a new bridewell and jail are 
to be erected in another quarter of the 
city, and the gallows is to be preserved 
in terrorem, to frighten the wicked into 
the path of virtue; but all improvements 
are progressive, and these preliminary 
steps are perhaps as much as we had a 
a to expect from one number of Le 
Moulinet. But these were not all. A 
dep atation from a special convention, in 
the State of Rhode Island, arrived in the 
steam-boat United States, Captain Sill, 
and immediately waited on me in my stu- 
dy. They assured me that it was in con- 
templation to make such alterations in the 
criminal code of their State, as to do away 
just half the whipping, branding, and 
cropping which have heretofore prevailed 
there; and that in future, no delinquent 
would receive more than twenty lashes, 
be branded with more than one ladae. or 
lose more than one ear, for any single 
crime. I assured the gentlemen who 
composed the deputation that I felt high- 
ly flattered by the embassy, and hoped 
my future labours would be crowned with 
an equal success. To do away half the 
evils of which I complained, at one sin- 
gle stroke, was more than I had dared to 
anticipate ; I therefore begged them to 
present my best respects to their consti- 
tuents, with the assurances of my high 
consideration, and readiness to GRIND 
them all, without any other recompense 


' than the pleasure of doing them a service 
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In the same number I lamented that the 

wretched aborigines of our country, (the 
legitimate proprietors of the soil, whose | 
only offence is attachment to the place of 
their birth, and the desperate valour with | 
which they have, at times, defended it, ) 
were daily stripped of their rights and pos- 
sessions by the hand of power, hunted 
like felons, and even invited to butcher 
each other, in order to glut the avarice of 
white land speculators. This paper had 
not been in the State of Georgia twelve 
hours, before every press (except one in 
the pay of Governor Troup) seized with 
avidity the benevolent idea I had ad- 
vanced, and condemned the selfish policy 
which is now distracting the councils of 
that (otherwise) respectable State. The 
governor and his party, had _ previous- 
ly declared war against the United States, 
in consequence of some few symptoms of 
tenderness and humanity which the na- 
tional government had lately evinced to- 
wards Negroes and Indians; but the mo- 
ment he had perused the third number of 
Le Movu.inert his views were all entirely 
changed ; and he has consented to let the 
Creeks remain on their own farms, until 
—the next election, when he himself will 
have the liberty of returning to the enjoy- 
ment of his ofiwm sine dignitate. 

Inthe same number, a“ palpable hit,” 
is given to those votaries of fashion, who 
never attend the theatre except on occa 
sions when it is fashionable to do so.— 
Every body must have read it, for my friend 
Wiseacre informs me, that there has not 
been a fashionable house since the first of 
June. Perhaps the manager may not feel 
disposed to exclaim Vive le Moulinet ! 

In my fourth number, I gave publicity 
to the complaint of Perer Purr, against 
the publishers of daily papers, for refus- 
ing to insert puffs gratis, or to give them 
a place either among communications or 
editorial paragraphs. The consequence 
has been a total change in their policy, 
for there is scarcely a sheet issued from 
the press without containing one or more 
of these proscribed articles—especially on 
subjects in which the editors feel inte- 
rested. 

The same number contained a few brief 
observations on the practice of covering 
the outside of newspapers with pictures, 
which practice was considered as injuri- 
ous to Jansen, and all others who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of picture-books 
for children, whole families being now 
easily and economically supplied by bor- 
rowing or begging [the two words, as ap- 
plied to this subject, are nearly synony- 
mous] a newspaper, two or three times a 
week. The sheet which contained these 
remarks “ was not cold,’”’ before the pub- 
lishers of the daily papers unanimously 
resolved to insert, in future, no cut of 
more than an inch square ; and the reso- 
lution was immediately published by eve- 

ry one of its advocates! Since the days 
of Addison, so great a reformation has, 
perhaps, never been effected by one sin- 
gle essay n 
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ed pretty freely on the filthy state of our 
streets. The same subject had been al- 
ready worn threadbare, by other writers, 
in different journals, without producing 
any effect. But my remarks were no 
sooner read at the board of the common 
council, than a bill was introduced for 
the further prevention of nuisances. It 
passed into a law, by a unanimous vote, 
and may now be seen pasted up at almost 
every corner in the city! 

I will advert to one more instance of 
my unparalleled success as a public CEN- 
sor, and then modestly leave my claims 
for remuneration with a generous and dis- 
cerning public. No one is ignorant of the 
excitement which has been produced by 
the law which prohibits interments. Mr. 
Coleman, in particular, ‘“‘ fanned the em- 
bers,’ most unmercifully. He did not 
actually talk about appealing to arms, like 
his friend Governor Troup, of Georgia ; 
but there was certainly a horrid squinting 
that way. The corporation was puzzled 
how to act, and for many weeks the affair 
‘‘ hung by the eyelids.””’ At the earnest 
request of many good people who were 
apprehensive of serious consequences, I 
determined to settle the matter at once, 
and put the — for ever at rest. My 
fifth number effected this admirable ob- 
ject. It appeared in the Atheneum of 
Thursday, the ninth instant, and on the 
same evening, the corporation, by a large 
majority, determined that no interments 
in the city should be hereafter permitted. 
Let all the friends of decency and health 
exclaim Vive le Moulinet ! 

I could enumerate many other instances 
of equal importance, but Powe avoid the 
appearance of egotism, a foible to which, 
than Heaven, I never was addicted. I 
shall therefore conclude with a few prac- 
tical observations. 

WASHINGTON requires no monument of 
marble to perpetuate his fame, because it 
is so identified with the existence of our 
country, that nothing can ever separate 
them. AmERICAN INDEPENDENCE is the 
monument of Washington. CrinTon will 
require no monument but that which his 
own genius has erected, the GRAND CA- 
NAL. 

‘© This a theme that never, never wearies, 

** And while the Hudson’s course remains the 

same, 

‘** The mighty chain that joins its wave to Erie’s, 
** Will be the monument of Clinton’s fame.” 
Neither do I require a monuuent to per- 

petuate the remembrance of my services. 

Our clean streets, salubrious atmostphere 

church yards converted to gardens, and 

the continued health, happiness, and pros- 
perity of this great city, will transmit to 
the latest posterity the name of WALTER 

Wittess, Esq. W. 





The Album of the famous fortune-teller, 
Mademoiselle le Norman, to consist of five 
large quarto volumes, or above eighty 
volumes octavo, and to appear in parts, is 
announced for publication in Paris. It is 





Ip several numbers, I have animadvert- 


a collection of secret memoirs, literary mis- 





cellanies, and letters of celebrated persons. 


SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT. 
By Miss Roscoe, of Liverpool. 
Amid a gloom more terrible than darkness, 
A cold, and still, and solitary gloom, 
That with a feelble glimmering only makes 
The wretchedness around just visible, 
The friendiess prisoner sits. He does not weep; 
Nor from the depths of dim solitude, 
Pour one complaining tone—the warm blest fount 
Of human tears is dry ; the sympathies 
That bound him to a world of hope and fears, 
And joys, and sorrows; yes, the fate ties 
Which made hiin man among his fellow-men, 
Are broken by despair. He cannot weep— 
With head bow’d mournfully upon his breast, 
And aimless eye, and arms hung lifeless down, 
He sits in desperation. On his soul [gleam 
There dawns no hope ; there comes no blessed 
Of human kindness, rising like salvation 
Amid the pangs of death! how can he raise 
Upon the awful power above, those eyes 
Which never more must gaze on human kind? 
How can he crave for mercy from the God 
He has offended, when from fellow beings, 
Frail, passionate, and suffering, like himself, 
He hath been cast forth thus ? Upon his sin 
He muses in distraction, till his anguish 
Swells in wild agony ,; and ’mid the waves 
Of tear, and shame, and terror, comes the doubt, 
The o’erwhelming doubt, that reason will forsake 
him, 

Amid the utter wreck of all beside. [his 
Then starting trom the cold earth, high he spreads 
Despairing arms—and with pale quivering ie, 
And outstretch’d head,& eyes that seem’d to crave 
The sgiht of human face, as the lost mariner 
Looks to the shore in sinking, still he stands 
And mute as death, to listen for a voice! 
The very wind that howls against his grating 
Is music to him, and his heart throbs quicker 
To catch another, and a human sound. 
No ! the faint heaving of his own thin breath, 
The slight convulsive movements of his heart, 
Come chill upon him, and with sick’ning ear, 
He feels there is no other. The flushed cheek, 
That had a moment warm’d with mortal hope, 
Fades to adamper paleness, and he sinks 
Submissive on bis stone; while his weak pulse 
Flutters and falters, like a dying child’s, 
So, day by day, and year by year he sits 
The victim of his own and other’s crimes ; 
A living moaument ! till live itself 
Become a lengthen’d curse, he trusts to die 
By spurning the scant food which only makes 
That life a living death; he turns away 
Disgusted from the offering ; and though worn 
Almost to frightfulness, a spectral form, 
Rejects the proffered scrap, and calls on death, 
As he would call a friend of youth to save him! 
O, wretched being! famine will not stay 
To parley with despair; she urges him 
Again, with double fierceness, to his food, 
And the weak pulse revives again, to beat 
The melancholy hours ; and thus he drags 
The remnant of his being: no one sees 
Or pities him ; his varying agony, 
Shut from the public view, disturbs no smile 
Upon a happier cheek : no father craves 
A blessing on his broken-hearted son ; {walls 
No mother bends for him ; no brother round the 
That hold the playmate of his infancy, 
Walks in his manlier sorrow, wistfully 
To gaze upon his cell; the busy world, 
With all the tumult and the stir of life, 
Pursues its wonted course ; on pleasures some, 
And some on commerce and ambition bent, 
And all on happiness; while each one loves 
One little spot, in which his heart unfolds 
With nature’s holiest feelings; one sweet spot, 
And calls it home; if there is sorrow there, 
It runs through many bosoms ; and a smile 
Lights up in eyes around a kindred smile ; 
And if disease intrudes, the sufferer finds 
Rest on the breast beloved: outcast of all, 
He sickens and he dies ; and having finished 
Th’ expiatory pangs, and drank his cup 
Of mortal sufferings, is denied a grave. 
And this is merey—this is human mercy ! 
O! truly did he read the heart’s deep folds, 
And the dark hues of its hypocrisy, 
Who cried in bitterness, alas! for man, 
Whose tender mercies in themselves are cruel 
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Benericence.—Kosdiusko, the Polish 
hero, once wished to send some bottles of 
good wine to a clergyman at Solathwin ; 
and as he hesitated to trust them by his 
servant, lest he should smuggle a part, he 
gave the commission to a young man by 
the name of Zeltner, and desired him to 
take the horse which he himself usually 
rode. On his return, young Zeltner said 
that he never would ride his horse again, 
unless he gave him his purse at the same 
time. Kosciuske inquiring what he meant, 
he aswered, “ As soon as a poor man takes 
off his hat, and asks charity, the horse 
immediately stands still, and will neve 
stir till something is given to the petition- 
er; and as I had no money about me, | 
was obliged to feign giving something, in 
order to satisfy the horse.” 
Geo.ocy.—A pamphlet of some inte- 
rest, and displaying much research and 
knowledge, has recently been published 
by Mr. Finv., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy. He is of opinion that this 
New World was formed about the same 
time as the Old World, and that in point 
of fact they have equal claims to antiquity. 
{In support of this opinion, Mr. Finch has 
spread before his readers many geological 
and mineralogical facts He further sug- 
gests that ‘the Aborigines of America are 
of Celtic origin.’ In support of this asser- 
tion, Mr. Finch says, ‘this continent can 
produce monuments nearly as old as any 
in Europe,’ and thinks he can satisfacto- 
rily prove that they are ‘ derived from the 
same common ancestry.’ On this point 
we entertain a very different opinion from 
Mr. Finch. It would be impossible to in- 
duce us to believe that ‘ the Aborigines of 
America are of Celtic origin.” The phy- 
sical difference is too great—it is irrecon- 
cilable. The Celts had white skins, the 
Aborigines are copper-coloured. The der- 
moid system of the two races is essentially 
different. No climate, no exposure, no 
hardship, could ever change the covering 
or skins of the two races, so as to make 
the American white, or the Celt copper- 
coloured. Dem. Press. 


A HANDSOME COMPLIMENT.—The Em- 
peror Alexander, of Russia, has frequent- 
ly distinguished himself by acts of gene- 
rosity and liberality worthy of imitation by 
his brother sovereigns. A case illustrative 
of this trait of character has lately come 
to our knowledge, which, as it was relat- 
ed to us without any injunction of secrecy, 
we take pleasure in disclosing : 

The Baronde Maltitz, Secretary of the 
Russian Legation at Washington, (whose 
marriage with the amiable and accom- 
plished Miss Mary Lee was lately an- 
nounced, ) on asking leave of the Emperor 
to enter hymenial bands with our fair 
American—a courtesy, we understand, 
usual with the diplomatic corps of that em- 
pire, not only graciously granted his per- 
mission to do so, but accompanied it with 
a well-lined purse of golden ducats ; which 
must be viewed as a very flattering token 
of the Emperor’s regard for the Baron, 
with whom he is a great favourite, and a 





handsome compliment to the object of his 











affections. Washington Gaz. 
om - THE DRAMA. 
PARK THEATRE. 
June 13. (Mr. Clarke’s Benefit.) —PHEttes, 


Kine or Tyre.—This tragedy, written, we un- 
lerstand, by Mr. R. Potter, a young gentleman of 
this city, and his first attempt at dramatic com- 
osition, was well received by the audience, and 
it gives us great pleasure to be enabled to say that 
it justly merited its favourable reception. This 
play has been brought out under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances; at the close of the season, and ona 
benefit night, little merit isexpected in such new 
dramatic pieces as may be produced; it has also 
come before the public unpuffed, and without the 
advantage of an author’s name, long known and 
appreciated—with —s to support it but its 
own intrinsic merits. With some few extravagan- 
cies and inelegancies of diction, and occasionally 
a little confusion as to time in the acting, this play 
possesses some of the best ingredients of a good 
tragedy: the language is chaste, and often ele- 
vated; the sentiments bold and nervous; and the 
characters introduced well sustained. The follow- 
ing is a brief sketch of the story of the piece.— 
Phelles, (Mr. Clarke,) by assasination, has obtain- 
ed the throne of Tyre, which he maintains by op- 
pression and cruelty ; he is represented as racked 
by remorse at the remembrance of his crimes, but 
without the virtue to refrain from their repetition; 
he is mistrustful of all by whom he is surrounded, 
and Amarbal, (Foot,) one of his most faithful and 
oldest subjects, falls a victim to his suspicions, and 
is obliged to fly from Tyre to preserve his life. A 
conspiracy is formed against the tyrant, at the 
head of which is Barca, (Woodhull,) a designing, 
crafty villain. Phelles’ son, Piram, (Lee,) through 
the machinations of Barca, also is suspected by 
his father, who orders him to be murdered, and 
Balator, (Stanley,) a captain of the king’s guards, 
who has been seduced from his duty to join the 
ong sepa is commissioned by Barca to assassin- 
ate the prince in a forest, whither he was about to 
depart upon a hunting excursion ; Piram is the lo- 
ver of Barca’s daughter, Zelny, (Miss Johnson,) 
who having discovered the meditated murder, fol- 
lows the prince disguised as a page, and at the 
moment when he is about to fall a victim to his as- 
sailants, rushes between them, and is recognised 
by her father; the lovers escape, but are pursued 
by the ruffians, one of whom, Azurthon, (Jervis,) 
finding the cloak of Piram, which the prince had 
thrown off in his flight, wraps himself in it, and 
while resting against a tree 1s stabbed by Balator, 
who mistakes him for his victim: the murderers 
remove the body without discovering their mis- 
take. Piram and Zelny meet with Amarbal in the 
forest, who has attatched to himself a numerous 
host of hardy mountaineers ; itis then determined 
that with the assistance of these mountaineers, 
Barea shall be opposed in his treason, and _ they 
prepare to march against him. Meantime Bala- 
tor, stung by remorse for his supposed murder of 
the prince, repairs to the palace, and after up- 
braiding the king with his tyranny, exposing the 
villainy of Barca, and declaring the innocence of 
Priam, stabs himself in the presence of the mo- 
narch, who finding himself about to be over- 
whelmed in ruin, (Barca having attacked the pa- 
lace at the head of a numerous body of Phelles’ 
enraged subjects,) poisons himself in despair, and 
is forced outof the apartment by his attendants, 
who wish to preserve him from the traitors: Bar- 
caenters, and having despatched his soldiers to 
oppose Piram, of whose approach he is now aware, 
is assailed and stabbed by” Phelles, who breaks 
from his attendants, his passions having been rous- 
ed while under the influence of the poison. Phel- 
les just lives to be assured of his son’s existence, 
and the drama concludes with the recognition of 
Piram as heir to the throne, and the removal of all 
obstacles to his union with Zelny. This, we are 
aware, is but an imperfect outline of the plot ; but 
we trust we have rendered it intelligible to our 
readers. Of the actors we can speak in terms of 
unqualified praise; they gave every assistance 
which good acting could to the author. The fol- 
lowing passage was given by Mr. Clarke with 


| great feeling : 





Phelles.—Oh ! how can man be changed ! 
There was a time when virtue made me ‘blessed : 
When in my bosom flowed, 

Untainted flowed, the fountain of delight ; 
When smiles from other men could give me joy; 
When nothing caused me to regret the past, 

Or dread the future.—But ’tis vain to weep 
Over the sepulchre of buried time. 


Mr. Clarke sustained the character throughout 
with his usualexcellence. Mr. Foot’s was not a 
very prominent part, but he made it conspicuous 
by his exertions; he gave the following passage 
with great effect : 

Amarbal.—Oh, my wretched country! 
Degrading tyranny, like winter’s frost, 

Spreads o’er thee wide, benumbs thy generous 
heart ; 

And the fair summer bird of virtue flies ; 

To seek a warmer clime. Oh, it is grievous 

To see depravity and vileness thus 

Pollute our native land, the land we love, 

*Tis poison mingled in our sweetest cup. 

We were much pleased with Mr. Lee as Piram ; 
he portrayed the amiable prince with fidelity, and 
received much deserved applause for his correct 
delivery of several passages. We should be glad 
if our limits would permit us to make copious ex- 
tracts from ihe tragedy, and to notice other per- 
formers, but we have barely ag to observe that 
Miss Johnson fully sustained her high reputation, 
and that Mr. Woodhull and Mr. Stanley contri- 
buted much to the success of the tragedy. 


Mr. Foote’s benefit takes place to-morrow (Fri- 
day) evening, when the Hypocrite will be re- 
peated, and we anticipate a crowded house. Who- 
ever forms an opinion of this play from merely pe- 
rusing the prinied edition of it, will be in error; it 
is nearly one hundred years since it was written ; 
at that time gréat latitude was allowed to drama- 
tic and other writers ; what would now be consi- 
dered gross or indelicate, was then not only tole- 
rated but was applauded, (whether this age has 
become more pure with its refinement is questiona- 
ble.) The Hypocrite has been pruned of any im- 
purities that might attach to it, and we can con- 
fidently assure our readers that the most fastidious 
would find nothing in its representation to offend 
their delicacy. It is ridiculous to suppose that the 
Clergy should be exempt from the pen of the sa- 
tirist; if the satire is unjust, it carries its own re- 
medy—if merited, it is wholsome. Burns the 
poet, who numbered among his intimate friends 
some of the most eminent for piety and talents of 
the clergy of Scotland, sings thus :— 

A robe of seeming truth and trust 
Hid crafty Observation ; 

And secret hung, with poison’d crust, 
The dirk of defamation ; 

A mask that like the gorget show’d 
Dye-varying on the pigeon ; 

And fora mantle large and broad, 
He wrapt him in Religion. 

Mr. Keene's benefit will take place on Monday 
evening next, and the lovers of music may enjoy 
a rich treat, and at the same time reward the ex- 
ertions of a very meritorious actor, and excellent 
singer. Mr. K. will appear in the arduous charac- 
ter of Count Belino, in the interesting opera of 
the Devil’s Bridge ; in which, besides all the ori- 
ginal songs, he will introduce several of equal 
merit, We wish him a full house, 








CHATHAM THEATRE. 

During the past week we have been highly 
pleased with many interesting pieces performed 
at this theatre. Mr. F. Brown’s engagement has 
elicited much good acting; and we are more gra- 
tified in having a fair opportunity of expressing 
our opinion of his merits after the expiration of 
an engagement, which has been creditable to this 
theatre, than we should have been had we only 
witnessed his exertions in one or two instances. 
Mr. Burroughs, who has had the management of 
the theatre since its opening the present season, 
has thus far merited the geod will of every one; 
the judicious selection of the pieces, and the able 
manner in which he has sustained many interest- 
ing parts, do him honour; and we look forward 
with perspective pleasure, and would believe him 
progressing in merit, 





